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NOTES AND COMMENTS. ?59 

The reformation, the first uprising of the Western mind against Asian 
domination, threw off the yoke of celibacy, but the ingrained contempt of 
woman was not so easily eradicated. Honor in man became integrity, 
wholeness ; but for her it still signified only chastity, and her real work in 
life was not restored to Its ancient dignity and importance. Centuries of 
such teaching have wrought their wretched work, despite the mighty forces 
of nature. Virginity instead of purity has become the ideal of the highest 
type of woman, who shrinks from the fulfillment of her functions as a step- 
ping down, instead of glorying in it as the achievement of her sacred pur- 
pose ; child-bearing is accepted more as a dull necessity and duty that as the 
great work of a life, for which all youth should be a time of training and 
preparation, as man is prepared for his duties — different, but no more im- 
portant. 

Since the beginning of the Christian era woman has learned to accept 
man and his mental and physical achievements as the standard of excel- 
lence, and to humbly admit that she permanently failed of this standard ; 
but with the universality of the democratic idea she has grown restless 
under a sense of inferiority in value and dignity in the general scheme of 
things, wherefore this desperate search for some fountain of Salmacis which 
shall transmute her to the exact likeness of her long time lord and superior. 

Let this two thousand-year-old wrong be undone. Let women run the 
race, paint, write, teach, speak, as her talents dictate, but let her use these 
things as being only the pastimes, not the work, of her life. Let the young 
girl leacn the tremendous meaning and sacredness of her functions and their 
exercise, and make her understand once for all that her real work lies in 
carrying the torch of life from generation to generation ; that she is the 
high priestess of life, and her body Its holy temple ; that the noblest possi- 
bilities of the race and its upward growth lie in her hands, dependent upon 
her wholesome vigor and purity, and her wise choice of a mate. Let married 
love and motherhood be made noble aDd important in her — the one thing to 
be done supremely well. 

For heaven's sake let the woman cease to set the mental and material 
achievements of man before her as the standard to which she must per- 
force raise herself at the sacrifice of her own great talent. Let her get it 
clearly into her head that equality does not necessarily imply similarity. 
Let her say with due pride in her work when she contemplates the miracles 
wrought by the hands of her sons : 

" Did man make this 1 Well, I made those who made this I " 

This hoary wrong and error being abolished, and women once more 
aware of the beauty and importance of their work, such outbursts of rest- 
less passion and discontent as have of late defaced their writings will be 
changed from a cry into a song. 

Elizabeth Bisland. 



A TALE OF TWO CAPITALS. 

A friend of mine, recently deceased, told me, if my memory serves me 
correctly, that he had the following facts from Baron Haussmann himself : 

Ordered by Napoleon III. to submit plans for the renovation of Paris, 
the Baron was for some time at a loss how to meet the twofold require- 
ments of the contemplated improvements, for the new streets had to be at 
once beautiful and so laid out as to be readily commanded by artillery. 
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Suddenly be bethought him of modern Washington. He secured a plan of 
that city, and this seemed on examination so exactly to meet the necessities 
of the case that he finally submitted it to the Emperor. The result was that 
the plan in the main was accepted, and modern Paris was built upon the 
lines of modern Washington. Thus is explained a certain similarity which 
strikes every one who is familiar with the two capitals, although one 
might naturally suppose the American city, being the younger, to be the 
daughter, instead of the mother. But General Washington more than half a 
century earlier had ordered L'Eafant to design him a plan for his seat of 
government in much the same manner as Napoleon III. had commanded 
Baron fiaussmann. 

Now, L'Enfant was not only a Frenchman, but a resident of Versailles, 
and he undoubtedly derived his inspiration from his earlier surroundings ; 
consequently Washington was an enlargement of the Royal Park, with its 
alleys extended into avenues and its numerous flower-beds and parterres 
enlargedinto circles and quadrants. 

Thus by a trans-oceanic leap Baron Haussmann took from the New 
World what he could have secured at his own gate. So much for a 
merely curious artistic coincidence. But in light of recent events in our 
capital, a singular inquiry suggests itself — namely, whether General Wash- 
ington, in laying out the city, did not have in mind the same twofold object 
that Napoleon the Third had when laying out Paris. To be sure, the pres- 
ent industrial army movement now bids fair to end in ridicule. But at 
some later date a more desperate one may require to be controlled by artil- 
lery, and then the broad avenues and straight streets of the Capital may be 
appreciated for other than mere eesthetic considerations, and, on the con- 
trary, serve as an additional proof of far-sightedness on the part of the 
Father of his Country. 

To see that fear of the mob was a considerable factor in the early devel- 
opment of our country we have only to look at the locations of our State 
capitals. Scarcely one of these is the great commercial centre of its State. 

Albany, not New York, is the capital of New York. 

Annapolis, not Baltimore, is the capital of Maryland, 

Harrisburg, not Philadelphia, is the capital of Pennsylvania. 

Springfield, not Chicago, is the capital of Illinois. 

Baton Bouge, not New Orleans, is the capital of Louisiana. 

Sacramento, not San Francisco, is the capital of California. 

Columbia, not Charleston, is the capital of South Carolina. 

Jefferson City, not St. Louis, is the capital of Missouri. 

Salem, not Portland, is the capital of Oregon. 

Lansing, not Detroit, is the capital of Michigan. 

It were a pity that the too evident motive in the selection of these State 
capitals should have been displayed merely in their sites and that they 
should not be marked, like the national capital, by a special beauty of plan, 
with however sanguinary a purpose this beauty went hand in hand. 

H. J. Bbotjne. 



